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Chris uld embrace and faithf practic 
rule, a1 et it is nothing re t Christ 
our Saviour beth by precept and example en 
ined on all His disciples 
HE POWER OF AN IDE 
Sometimes the grasping of a single idea has 


I 
transiormed individuals and revolutionized na- 
tions. The one word Poverty converted the 


pleasure-loving son of Peter Bernaraone into the 
greatest saint and religious reformer of the Mid- 


«lie Ages. The idea that the world was round 
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Ss present world, are all the alms of an 
finitely good God, bestowed through His Son 
esus ( t upon a race of poor sinful creatures. 
here is absolute n which we possess, 
vhether they be the beggarlv elements of 1 


terial wealth 





or gifts of mind and body, or graces 





the sot it we have and hold the same by the 
Sovereign will and consent of God 
hrist then was the Fathers Almoner, Who 


ne to bestov 





the alms of pardon and eternal life 


as many as believed enough in spiritual and 
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heavenly riches to seek and accept the free bounty 
of Divine charity. He went through the world not 
as an opulent prince, riding in a golden chariot, 
surrounded by an immense retinue of servants 
out of his superabundance and through the me- 
dium of hireling chamberlains scattering his char- 
ities promiscuously right and left, without dis- 
crimination and with the least trouble and suffer- 
ing to himself. So 
with the Father’s Almoner to the fallen sons of 
Adam, He began His earthly career in a stable 


amidst the most abject poverty and 


far from this being the case 


ended it des 
titute of all things, in entire nakedness, on th 
Such was His de- 
bestow the wealth and treasure of 
nankind that He not merely 
"i 


hard bed of Calvary’s cross 
sire to 
Divine grace upon 

stripped Himself of 
outward and visible expressions of royalty, but 


He spared 


s heavenly glory and all 


He went infinitely further than that 


not His own life; He was not satisfied until the 





last drop of blood in His sorel) 1ised and pain- 
wracked body had been drained as a free gift of 
love to pay the debt of man’s transgression, to 
ransom the captives of hell and crown them with 
the richest joys of heaver 


FOLLOW MI 


Generous and self-sacrificing like Himself, He 
wishes His disciples to be In alms-giving as ir 
everything else 

Jesus calls r the tumult 
Ot ir lite w“ restiess se 
v ¢ 1T th, 
w Me 





‘ 





he greatest saints the centuries 
have been notable like their Divine Master in the 
capacity of God’s Almoners. St. Paul gloried 


a 
in that red him to 


“deep poverty” which insj 
write to the Corinthians, “I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for you, though the more abundantly 

love you, the less I be loved.” Telemachus 
having renounced all earthly possessions to em- 


tz 






brace the monastic estate, voluntarily laid down 


his life in the circus to put an end to the shedding 
of human blood “to make a Roman holiday.” St 
Melania the younger, the richest women of all 
the ages, whose yearly income is estimated to 
have been equivalent to one hundred and seventy- 
five valua- 





million dollars at the 





present money 








tion, with the consent and co-operation of her 
husband, 


labored for twenty-seven years to dis- 
pense her almost boundless wealth in alms to the 
Church and the poor. This most munificent of 
God's Almoners, who gave away the greatest for- 
tune probably that any woman ever possessed in 
“If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast and give to 


obedience to the saying of Christ, 


the poor,” died at Jerusalem and was buried with 
her husband in a monastery, which they had erect- 
ed and endowed. (For detailed account see 
p. 31.) St. Francis 


tellectual and social 


Xavier, renouncing the in- 
honours which crowded upon 
1im as lecturer in the University of Paris, worked 

passage on a Portuguese ship to India and 





there employed his talents and expended his life 


to bestow the r of eternal life, as an agent 
Jesus Christ, upon thousands: of the Hindoo 


led by the same 





completed the 





desiring to 
* to th ty -Ah olian also the priceless treasures 


fet ncctivy St. Vincent de Paul first as a 





captive slave among the Turks in Africa and 
afterward as God's Almoner to the poor, the or- 
phan and the outcast in France, his native coun- 
try, so acquitted himself that his name to this day 


is the synonym of Charity and thousands, who 


call themselves his spiritual sons and daughters, 
10tably the Sisters of Charity and the members 
vf the St. | 
corporal works 





incent de Paul Society, carry on the 
nercy which he began, extend- 
g their alms-deeds in ever-widening circles that 
and make 
fatherless in well nigh everv land 


uch upon the shores of all continents 





> poor and the 


¢ 


to bless God because St. Vincent once lived and 


spent himself and all he had upon the sinful, the 
needy, the sick and the friendless 
“GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISF.” 
What our Lord did, and St. Francis 
all the glorious saints have done, every disciple of 


did and 
the Crucified One may do, each of us in our own 
sphere of action and each according to the means 
and talents at his command. Each of us stands 
in relation to God, the Giver of every good and 
useful gift, as a steward, an agent, an almoner. 
Possessing nothing which we have not received, 
we should feel that we have no right to waste or 
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squander or misappropriate upon self anything 
which God has bestowed upon us in trust; all we 
are in ourselves and all we possess external to 
ourselves we should employ to the greater glory 
of God and for the profit and betterment of hu- 
man kind. The very breath in my nostrils comes 
from God, in Him alone I live and move and 
have my being, my very life therefore should 
be employed in His service as He wills and ac- 
cording to His benevolent purposes as revealed 
in the Incarnation and Atonement of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. Te 
Almoner and to spend and be spent even to the 


realize then that I am God's 
laying down of my life itself to feed the poor, 
to clothe the naked, to befriend the friendless, 
to visit the fatherless, to protect the defenceless 
to support the weak, to console the afflicted, to 
succor the fallen, to shield the innocent, to nour 
ish and train the young, to minister to and heal 
the sick, to free the captive, to rescue the perish- 





ing and to save the souls of men, to do any or : 
hese things according to my God-given ability 


talent and opportunity is to be the truest sense 





lower of Christ, to become rich toward God 





to lay up treasure in heaven, to have fellowship 
with all saints, and to win the crown of everlast- 


ing life. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The odious Education Bill, which has s 





agi- 
tated England for ten months past, was killed in 


the House of Lords a fortnight before Christmas 
more through the intervention of a merciful 
Providence than through anything like united 
and fearless defence of the lambs of Christ’s flock 
on the part of the English bishops. By way of 
substantiation we quote from the Church Times’ 
editorial of December 7th: 

said last week that even as we went to pre 


progress in the House of Lord 





would give - bishops an opportunity for tard 
courage. There was one such division, and it was 
most instructive. It will be remembered 


as it left the Commons, allowed 





religious instructi in transferred schools on tw 





week. An amendme 











op of Oxford su On Repor 
Lord St. Aldwyn moved the restoration of the tw 
lays The House divided mily tw 
Peers were found to support 


the more generous 
ure Among these were the Duke of Norfolk 





e Bishops of London, Norwich, Oxford 
They the record. Five 
nto a place of safety where they might 


lalifax, 2 


i Birming 





ibility of voting: we spare the 
tion of their names 
. > 7 . > > os > 

“It was admitted on all hands that the Church would 
be likely to make most use of such facilities, ar 
the provision would apply chiefly to schools which 
have been built by the Church for the Church. It was 

question of Church teaching, provided and paid for 

the Church, in Church schools. The Duke of N 
folk voted for it; the Archbishop of York and tw 
bishops voted against it. Other bishops declined to vote 
Comment is needless 





“But one comment we will make. In this matter, as 
ill others, the Roman Catholic peers, led by the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Llandaff, have acted with 
conspicuous loyalty. They have snatched at no ad- 





ages for their own religious connexion, 
advantages have been ostentatiously offered. hey 
have steadily supported equal justice for all religions 
confident that with even justice their own will pr 








per. We tender them our hearty recognition.” 


After thus holding up the English Episcopate 
to condemnation as a house divided against itself 
and contrasting the solidarity of the Roman 
Catholic peers, fighting in solid phalanx as 
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| 
one man, the Times in its very next issue has 


the short-sightedness to comment as follows upon 
the French situation : 

“There is now open war between Church and 
State in France, and it must be confessed that 
the Papacy is responsible for bringing matters 
to this deplorable pass. The French Episco- 
pate, if it had been left to itself, would assuredly 
have found out a way of adapting the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical affairs to the requirements 
of the law, disagreeable as it may have been. 
The law left the Church in possession of most of 
the things requisite for the maintenance of its 
worship, subject only to some regulations which, 
ridiculous as they in certain cases were, could 
without much loss of dignity have been complied 
with.” 


Frenchmen being by nature no more coura- 
geous than Englishmen it is hardly likely that 
the French Episcopate, “if left to itself,” would 
prove any more brave or united in the interests 
of the Church in France than the English Episco- 
pate have shown themselves in their contests with 
the Crown and Parliament since the days of Hen- 
ry, Edward and Elizabeth Tudor. What the 
Times complains that the French hierarchy were 
not permitted to do is just what the English bishops 
did do in the sixteenth century, they through fear 
of Henry’s lash “found out a way of adapting the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs to the re- 
quirements of the law, disagreeable as that law 
The aims of Hen- 
ry VIII and the present French government are 
identical in one particular, viz: to abolish Papal 
Supremacy as an ecclesiastical power foreign to 
the state. Henry succeeded because the bishops 
feared Caesar more than they feared God, so far 
the French government has been foiled because 
the French hierarchy and priesthood has stood 
to a man true to the Vicar of Christ. The sub- 
servience of the English Episcopate for nearly 
four hundred years to the civil authorities of 
Great Britain has certainly not redounded to the 
advantage and honour of the English Church in 
any such illustrious way that the French clergy 
are inspired by the example across the channel 
to repeat the sad mistake which Archbishop War- 


(the royal supremacy) was.” 


ham and his colleagues so bitterly repented of 
when alas, it was too late. 


“The mayors of not less than three hundred 


| and eighty-six French towns,” says the Free- 


man’s Journal, “have sent in their resignations 
rather than consent to the taking down of the 
crucifixes in the schools, and several prefects 
have followed their example. In many places 
the inhabitants have carried the crucifixes back 


| to the schools in procession, and nailed them to 


the walls. Instances of children being punished 
for having rosaries or prayerbooks in their pos- 
session are increasing, and the French papers are 
full of particulars of this sort of persecution. 
Throughout the country from end to end the 
names of God, Jesus Christ, and the Virgin Mary, 
and even of the saints, have been effaced from 
all the school books, and a teacher who recently 
opened school with the Lord’s Prayer was immedi- 
ately denounced by the Freemasons of the town, 
and lost his position within twenty-four hours 
!) ; but a teacher who held 
the crucifix in his hands for the children to spit 


for this awful crime‘ 


upon as they went out of the school was imme- 
diately promoted to a higher place.” 





The Catholic Standard and Times gives an- 
other and even sadder instance of how the cam- 
paign against Christianity is being conducted in 
France: 

“The Prefect of La Lozere has demanded the 
secularization of the lying-in hospital at Meude, 
and, pending that event, has decided that no in- 
fants born at the maternity hospital shall be bap- 
tized under any pretext whatever. Even should 
the new-born child be in imminent danger of 
death, the mother is forbidden to ask for its 
baptism. Yet the law of separation in its first 
article makes this declaration: “The Republic 
assures liberty of conscience.’ ‘It guarantees 
the free exercise of religion.’ ” 


M. Clemenceau, M. Briand and their associ- 
ates would do well to remember that history has 
a way of repeating itself and take warning from 
the swift retribution which overtook Napoleon 
3onaparte for his treatment of Pope Pius VII, 
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holding the venerable Pontiff a prisoner at Fon- 
tainebleau for five years. It was there that the 
celebrated interview took place in which the Suc- 
cessor of St. Peter said to the then master of 
Europe: “Emperor, take care. The God of old 
still lives. When your measure is full He will 
break it in pieces.” Twelve years later, when 
himself a prisoner at St. Helena, Napoleon said 
to an attendant, who as a page had been present 
on the occasion when the Pope had spoken, “Do 
you remember those words of Pius VII—his ter- 
rible prediction?” “Yes, sire,” the young man 


answered, “he said, ‘the God of old still lives; 
he will crush you to pieces.’ ” 

“He was no false prophet,” added the fallen 
emperor. “My sceptre has been broken, not by 
man, but by God.” 


Dom Gueranger thus completes the wonderful 
story: 


“A messenger from the island of St. Helena was one 














day ushered into the presence of VIL. The ex 
iled Napoleon, he had cons ted Emperor 





whose after conduct 





the Church of 

had brought him excommunication, 
now besought the P to be readmitted 
to those spiritual blessings of which he had been justly 


deprived 
“Pius VII, who had so c 


pinion by giving hospital 


usly braved public 





at Rome, to the members 








rtunate Napoleon readily complied 












request thus m eH S: 
the shor ft r fered up 
preser illustr S ¢X! tS Hele 
“But, before granting pardon, the justice of 
required a full and public expiation. He 
been the instrument of salvation to millions of souls 
by toring t $ t to be lost; b 






impiously impris 





le at Fontainebleau 





| 


at he had afterward sign the deed 


own abdication. For five years he had held captive the 
Vicar of Christ, for five years he himself had to endure 
the sufferings and humiliation of captivity. Heaven 
accepted the retribution, and left Mary to complete her 
victory. Reconciled with the Church, and fortified by 
the Holy Sacraments which prepare the Christian for 
eternity, Napoleon yielded up his soul into the hands of 
his Maker, on the sth day of May,—the month that 
is sacred to Mary.” 

May as good an ending come to the present 
political foes of Pope Pius X. 


As to what effect the loss of temporalities will 
have upon the Church in France The République 
Francaise well says: 

“The Church accepts poverty. She will 





moral prestige she loses in material wea is 
one of the far-reaching consequences wh ies 
had not foreseen, and which is far more an 


N 


all the incidents of the present conflict.’ 


The True V oice. 
ing list of the great churches of the world: 
Milan cathedral stands at the head with ca- 


of Omaha, gives the follow- 


pacity for 37,000; St. Peter’s holds 32,000; St 
Paul’s, 25,000. The capacity of San Petronio 
Bologna, the Florence cathedral and the Ant- 
werp cathedral is about 24,00 apiece; that of St 
Sophia, Constantinople, is 23,000; that of St 
John Lateran, Rome, about the same (22,900) ; 
that of Notre Dame, Paris, 21,00 These are 
the nine great churches of the world. The 
cathedral comes tenth with a capacity of 13,00 
The cathedral of the City of Mexico and that 
Notre Dame in Montreal are the two larg 
churches in North America, though they bel 
to the second class, with St. Stephen, Vienr 


12,400), and St. Dominic, Bologna {12,000 


The last annual report of the treasurer of th 





and Domestic Missionary Society of t 
Church in the United States 
shows a total offering of $811,401.65. The 


Foreign : 


Episcopal 


total increase over the previous year was forty- 
four thousand dollars 
endowments and specials swell 


Receipts from legacies 
the year’s in 


of the society to over one mi 





m and a 





This is good evidence that the missionary spirit 
among Anglican Churchmen in America is in- 
creasing. 


The work of restoration which is now being 
carried on at Winchester Cathedral is in some re- 
As Canon Braithwaite has 
very lucidly explained, the cathedral was origi 
nally built on a bed of peat, on which were laid 
horizontally large trunks of beech trees in lavers 
the interstices being filled in with chalk and flints : 
upon these the early English builders (A. D 
1202) laid their foundations and raised their 
walls. Before long the immense weight caused 
the walls to sink and spread, so that now the 


spects quite unique 
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southeast corner is twenty inches out of per- 
pendicular. 

It is obvious that the first need is to prevent 
this from continuing. This is being done in the 
following manner: A hole is dug close to the 
foundation down to the peat ; when this is reached 
the hole is continued under the main wall nine 
feet from the front, and the timber, flints, etc., 
removed down to the top of the peat. There is 
scarcely any water until about one and a half or 
two feet above the top of the gravel, but as soon 
as this depth is reached the water fills the hole 
to a depth of six or seven feet. The diver then 
removes the remainder of the peat, and places 
bags of cement concrete well grouted on the top 
of the gravel, which prevents the water from 
rising. When he has completed one layer of con- 
crete bags he slits open the top of each bag and 
lays another upon it, which adheres to it; in the 
same manner a third layer is placed on the sec- 
ond, and so on. When three or four feet of the 
concrete have been put down the grouting ma- 
chine forces in liquid cement which fills up all 
interstices, and binds the whole into one solid 
rock. The water having been sealed down by the 

; : 


concrete, ordinary bricklayers lay courses of spe- 





‘ 


cially burnt hard bricks with cement upon a rock 
| 1S p* »ssible 





d a base that no n 





so bro 


LOVE AND FAITH 















llowing is based upon a fp Japanese.) 
C I paint that which I ca ¢ 
N npreher he Vagucly Infinite 
1, or word, or tl 
} th Ww 
| adow s 
he ver’s Heart 
»oks love, 
Husban ionship 
With her wi his ow 
Father's , that careth for son, 
Watching his growth with f dz al pride 








And lovers, parting, ofttimes intercl 
win trinkets, tokens of a common love 
nd each one, gazing on the thing he wears, 


1 a a“ . ; 
ly love,” says he, “beyond the cold gray sea 








Wears the twin fellow of this ring I hold, 





, gazing, thinks of me, as I of him 

By this I know our absent love holds good.” 

Such is the thing that men have christened Faith. 
Rev. Arthur Lloyd. | 
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Cash received from all sources........... . $360 33 
DISBURSEMENTS : 

Mission work in Putter, India................. 8 43 

St. Joseph’s Mission, London, Eng............ 3 00 

Wuchang Mission, China... jmbetebbubwaninns 250 
R. Geissler, bal. on Memorial Altar, Holy Cross 

Chapel, Millington, Md..... , ; — 340 

f of a poor family, Newton, N. J ee 3 05 

Holy Cross Chapel, Millington, Md..... — Ce 

Alms to the poor........ . owen 459 

Steamboat fare of poor man................... 3 


Rubber stamp, stationery and postage. » ea 


Expenditures relating to proposed Orphanage 






at Gr r ; ‘ . 43 10 
Episcopal Academy, Chatham, Va I 03 
Alms to the poor ve 13 50 
U. N. B. L. Alms Box.... I 25 
Nazareth Home 3 64 







g 


1 Syracuse, N. Y 














Priest 5 05 
Lamp Publishing Company. , — Be 
Alms for the poor ee : , ‘ 17 7o 
The Lamp Publishing Company ‘ ———_ 
Graymoor Orphanage, Building Funds, loaned at 
6 per cent...... pei 130 OO 
xian Society, A I 7. & - 2 00 
Travelling expenses Friars of the Atonement 85 
I Benedictines, Caldey, Eng 497 
Mission at Benson, Nebr...... 5 05 
Disbursements ae RE $327 79 
Cash in Treasury ecdeesouneusennsus 32 5 
E. W. Grecory, 273 Broadway, New York City, 


Treasurer 
THE ORPHANAGE 

rhe charitable work which the U. N. B. L. has most 
for 1907 is the erection at Graymvor of a Home 
ren, to be under the charge of the 
Atonement. It is proposed to put up a 
Il begin with, costing one thousand dol- 
lars, and it is the wish and prayer of the Sisters that 
the money should be forthcoming before Easter so 
that the building may be put up in the spring. Given 
and pledged there is already $175.00 at the Union's com- 
mand for this purpose. Will not everyone who reads 
this paragraph contribute at least one share towards 
the needed balance of $825.00? Don't put it off, which 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred means the same 
as nil, but send in your “fragment” at once. 
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FRESH STUDIES IN ANGLICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 
By Rev. Arthur E. Whatham. 


CHAPTER TWO—PART TWO 
THE COUNCIL OF CLOVESHOO. 


The next case I shall consider is that of the 
Council of Cloveshoo, A. D. 747, the 
canon of which has been entirely and singu- 
larly misrepresented by Canon Perry (Ency. Brit 
Eng., The Church of,) and 
(Tract VIII Ch. His. Scy.). 

The first writer informs us that, “The second 
canon of this synod indicates a complete inde- 
pendence in the English Church, and implies a 
censure on any who ventured to appeal to Rome 
as had been done by Wilfrid.” 

The 
lishman, St. Boniface, consecrated Archbishop 
and Primate of Germany by Pope Gregory III 
between 731-41, had written to Archbishop Cuth- 
bert of Canterbury about consulting the Pope oi 
Rome in difficult matters, Boniface it must be 
remembered being notoriously a Pope’s man 


second 


Bishop Browne 


second writer informs us that the Eng 


iy 


This is how the second writer represents the re- 
sult: 

“Cuthbert called a synod of the English Church 
to consider this question. They passed 
this law, and the law of the Church of England 
it remained ; if there are difficult things, too diffi- 
cult for the bishop in his diocese, let him bring 
them to the archbishop in the provincial synod, 
and let the archbishop settle them. Not one sin- 

Absolutely 
no appeal from the Provincial Synod of the 
Church of England.” 


Now, incredible as it may seem, both assertions 


gle word of anything beyond that. 


are nothing more than pure imzgination. In the 
first place, as Canon Overton points out, the 
“council was a provincial, not a national council ; 
neither Archbishop Egbert (of York), nor any 
representative of Northumbria were there” (Ch. 
of Eng. Vol. I, p. 111). Thus Bishop Browne’s 
remark about the action of this council becoming 
thenceforth the permanent law of the Church of 
England, is inexcusable, and doubly so in that 
he himself tells us that this council was a pro- 


- 








vincial synod. 


But what are we to think of thi 
Anglican writer in view of the following 
In 803 another council was held at Cloves 


to abolish the newly-created metropolitan see of 
Lichfield. Archbishop Jaenbert had weakly 
vielded his rights in allowing the provincx sf 
Canterbury to be divided. His successor, Arch 
bishop Ethelhard, went to Rome, and there com- 
plained to the successor of the Pope who had 


mitted this infringement of the rights of Ca 





bury. The document recording this event, 


by Gee and Hardy, runs,—‘“and the Apostolic 
Pope, as soon as he had heard and understoo 
that it was unjustly done, presently ordered an 


authoritative precept of privilege as fron 





self, and sent it into Britain, and charged 
an entire restitution of 


to the see of St 


honour should be made 





Augustine.’ This was done at 
a council held, as I have said, at Cloveshoo, the 


record I 


f which opens with these words 





in the vear of our Lord’s Incarnation 803, Indi- 
I, Ethelhard, Archbishop, 


with all the twelve bishops subject to the hol 


cation 11, October 1 


see of the blessed Augustine, in which 


was held by the apostolic precepts of the Lord 


a synod 
Pope Leo in a famous place called Clovesho 
etc. 


Now the above shows plainly that the A 





bishop of Canterbury had sought and obtained 





interference of the Pope in an important case 


affecting his province, and that owing to the 
Pope’s decision in the matter, and with the Pope's 
expressed order, he had summoned a council at 


Cloveshoo to settle the matter in accordance with 


the Pope’s judgment. I leave it to the reader 
to reflect upon Bishop Browne's representation 
of matters, and shall return to the consideration 
of the canons of the council of Cloveshoo, passed 
in 747. 

It is the this council from 
which the two writers take their airy flight re- 


ferred to 


second canon of 
Here is the canon as given by Gee and 
Hardy, whose work was endorsed by the great 
Bishop Stubbs. 

“In the second place, they firmly agreed with 
an attestation, that they would devote themselves 
to intimate peace and sincere charity, every- 
where amongst them perpetually to endure; and 
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that there should be one concord of all amongst 
all men of ecclesiastical religion, in word, in 
work, in judgment (without flattering of any 
person as being ministers of one Lord, and fel- 
low-servants in one ministry) ; that though they 
are far distant in sees, yet they may be joined 
together in mind by one Spirit, serving God in 
faith, hope, and charity, praying diligently for 
one another, that each one of them may faithfully 
finish his race.” 

The above is the whole of the second canon in 
question, which we shall now show by an inquiry 
into the origin and character of the synod at 
which it was passed, cannot possibly be construed 
as signifying what Canon Perry endeavours to 
get out of it. 

First, I must call attention to the fact that 
Church”  in- 
forms us that it was through Boniface’s letter 


Soames in his “Anglo-Saxon 
to Cuthbert detailing “the canons enacted by his 
own obsequious synod,” that Cuthbert was led 
to procure a meeting of a numerous council at 
Cloveshoo. 
and Ecclesiastical Doctrines,” shows that this is 
a mistake, and Mr. Raine (S. D. C. B.) ac- 
Mr. Stubbs’ 
remarks that Boniface was the scholar instead of 


Bishop Stubbs, however, in “Councils 


knowledges that “it is evident from 
teacher, and that the acts of the English synod 
were his guide and model of its counterpart in 
Germany.” 

The above shows how inaccurate are both 
Bishop Browne and Mr. Soames in their repre- 
sentation that Boniface had written to Cuthbert 
advising him to do what he had persuaded the 
German Church to do, for this Church, accord- 
ing to Bishop Stubbs, who is endorsed by Mr 
Raine, was guided by what had been done in 
England, and not vice versa 

\ better, although a very meagre representa- 
tion of this matter is given by Rev. W. H. Hut- 
ton (Short His. Ch. in Gt. Brit., p. 28),—“Win- 
frid (S. Boniface), who had not forgotten the 
land of his birth, Popes who still watched kindly 
the people who owed their conversion to S. Greg- 
ory, wrote to reproach the kings for their evi: 
lives, and the prelates for their slackness in en- 
forcing the discipline of the Church.” 

The truth of the matter is that it was owing 









to letters having been received from Pope Zach- 
ary that the Council of Cloveshoo was held in 
747, and not, as has been wrongly asserted by 
Anglican writers, on the sole urging of Arch- 
bishop Boniface. 

In the preamble to the canons of this council, 
we see the explanation of the phrases which Can- 
on Perry evidently imagined opposed Roman ju- 
risdiction. ~After enumerating the various pre- 
lates who were gathered together there, it con- 
tinues: “When the said prelates of the sacred 
order, of divers provinces of Britain, with many 
priests of the Lord met the venerable Arch- 
bishop Cuthbert at the place of Synod,” etc. In 
the second canon of this council, as already given, 
the reference to those who are far distant in sees, 
refers to those several prelates of the distant so- 
called provinces of Britain, and cannot possibly 
be interpreted as in any sense referring to the 
Pope of Rome. That I am here correct is 
abundantly proved by the wording of this afore- 
said preamble, to which I shall now return. 

Referring to the gathering of the aforesaid pre- 
lates, it continues,—“after a devout salutation, 
the writings of Pope Zachary (the Pontiff and 
Apostolic Lord to be venerated throughout the 
world) in two charters, were in the first place 
produced, and publicly recited. 
writings the famous Pontiff Zachary admonished 

and authoritatively charged them, as 
present before him 


In which 


and suggested 
among other things that a sentence of anathema 
should be certainly published against those that 
persisted in their pertinacious malice and con- 
tempt of all this. After the reading 
thereof, and the dread admonition, the prelates 
who were promoted to be masters to others, be- 
took themselves to mutual exhortations.” Then 
I now come to Bishop 
Browne’s reference to the 25th canon of this 
council. It runs in its concluding paragraph, 
“And if there be anything which a bishop cannot 
reform in his own diocese, let him lay it before 
the archbishop in synod, and publicly before all, 


follow the canons. 


| in order to its being reformed.” 


There is nothing in this canon preceding these 
words that refers directly or indirectly to the 
Pope of Rome; nothing in these words which 
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indicates that the archbishop is to be the final 
court of appeal, and that no matter can be car- 
ried beyond him to Rome 


tells us that this council proposed that difficult 


Nevertheless, Little 


questions should be referred to Rome, but it re- 





fused to compromise the dignity of the Church, 


and the archbishop was declared to be the su- 
preme head (Reasons, p. 136). On the other 
hand, Bishop browne intorms us that this coun- 
cil considered this question unnecessary for 
them to raise and discuss (7ract VJ!1, C. H. S.) 
Here is a direct contradiction of the statement of 
one Anglican writer by another. The secret is 
that this council has been made to say just what 
these writers respectively desired it to say, s 
that as they were writing separately and without 
each knowing what the other was saying, we 
have amazing sments which the council never 
uttered, and also contradictions in these state 
ments. 





LI course we nave 








servance of papal c 

preamble tl was ; 

bied prelates in the tace 

the next council of Cloveshoo at the command of 


in 803, however, together with the 


erbury presiding 







Le 











had 
behalf, we may 


- th 


tne pre amble 


Anglican writ- 


rs should g ut of their way to invent history 


idaCls, 





inding t student of 

ch and is it ake him . 
picious of all their statements, except those of 
Anglican scholars of high « r, such as Stubbs 





Bright, Collins, Raine, and ] 
Little (ib., p. 138) and Lane (ib., 146) in 
form us that Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury 


Wilfrid being the first 

These writers overlook the case of St. Egwine 
Bishop of Worcester, who, according to Flor- 
ence of Worcester, went to Rome z 
cessful in obtaining a b from Pope Constan- 
tine, by which he regained possession of that of 
which he had been deprived ct. 8). If little 
reliance is to be placed upon this incident, and, as 
some assert, although I believe without warrant, 
that it must be treated as legendary, there is still 





Was suc- 












the case of Archbishop Ethelhard’s appeal to 
Leo when Eadbert | 2 I 
j y of Kent in 7 
set out for Rome in 801, and succes 
appealed against the continuance of the ne 

ropolitan see of Lichfield. Why these facts are 
overlooked by Little and Lane, I am at a loss te 
understand, except that they were unacquainted 
with them, and if so, they were certainly not 
qualified to write on the subject. 

Leaving ecclesiastics, we find Kenulf, king of 
Mercia, complaining to the Pope against 
t 
q 


Archbishop W t 











ilfrid without success, since abou 
i the archbishop went to Rome 
eceived the blessing of the Pope (81 

seems like the case of Wilfrid of York reverse 
with the exception that Wil 

































tained greater 
than s narch 
1 in 1031, Canute went in great state t 
thinking that a pi to that city 
pr I reater pardon than anything 
else he could d he was mere iV ne in a k my line 
if Saxor narchs who had undertaken a similar 
rney for a like result, journevs commencing 
g 

| It 

m his Rome in pers 
n O78, a g 

bishops, a abbots 

t seat of pontif 

ower appeals, blessings, and bi 
for specia All through Saxon times 
from the fou tion of the Church in 597, to the 
ning Conqueror in 1066, this 

state of t In view n Vv 
f tl tl ady produced, to refer 
to R 4 ver the Saxon C h as 
erel ne e, becomes ab- 
l supre \ *h could invoke 








; at of CMnein ae Mie vie 
as that of Clove h 0 in 747, % 
787. at the last of which two papa 





nulgated canons for the Englis! 
was a supremacy which had to be 
for the abolition of injustice 


in 787. It was a suprema 
h gave to Wilfrid great, if not complete, s 
cess between 678-705. It was a supremacy whi 
conferred upon monasteries from the time of 
Archbishop Theodore, 668. complete freedom 
from all diocesan control. To term a supremacy 
of so great influence a mere moral control, is t: 
exhibit consummate ignorance of the whole sub- 
t at issue, or else wilful negligence to note the 
ts in the case. 


“ 





ec 
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THE FRANCISCANS AT OXFORD. 


Last year on St. Anselm's Day (April 21) the 


returned to Oxford after an ab- 


Franciscans 








sence of nearly four hundred years. Having ac- 
quired possession of a building at Cowley for- 
merly known as St. Kenelm’s School they have 


converted it into a college for the education of 
seeking entrance into the Franciscan 
] (Dec. 1 
ing on the formal opening of the new college 


young men 


Order. The Oxford Times comment- 


gives an interesting resumé of the history of the 


It Savs 


Franciscans 








The opening of College at Cowley is 
an event which l¢ present with the past ir 
the of Oxford life. For the Franciscan Friars 
at Cowley are spiritual brethren of men whose 





»f the University and whose names are 











ts histor Adam Marsh, Duns Scotus, 

re at once an honour Oxford and 

to the Francis irder. It was in the year 1224, “just 
before the feast of All Saints,” as Thomas Eccleston 
cient ronicler us, that the Franciscan 
Friars first ne to Oxf For awhile they dwelt in 





the parish of St. Ebbe, to which 





d aily to hear Mass and re- 
t the following summer they 
house and church a little distance 


in the poorest quarter of the 





» building, Ralph of Maidstone, a former 
rd, in company with a former Abbot 
f whom had become friars, 
building of the 

it, simple 





“carried 


and sands and stones for the 





place Here,” says Eccleston, in his quaint 
1¢ grain of mustard seed 


yecome greatest among herbs.” 





sty] the sweet 


which was afterwards to 








Ar ttainly the Oxford home of the Franciscans at- 
tained to a celebrity second to none in the history of 
he Order. The manner of life followed by the Ox- 
rd friars was very typical of the special genius of 
he Franciscans. They at once ministered to the in- 


tellect and to the heart; they were foremost in lead- 


ing the thought of their time, but there were none who 





» much for the poor and fhe suffering and the 


ignorant r was Adam Marsh 


A typical Franciscan fr 





His was one of the acutest intellects of his day, and 
he was in correspondence with the learned in all the 
intellectual centres of Europe. Yet would he take up 
the cause of a poor woman oppressed by a tyrannous 
official of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and interest 
himself in the affairs of a poor rector and pleatl with 
the ecclesiastical authorities on behalf of a runaway re- 
ligious ; me hand he was the coun- 








1 while on the 





} called the Capuchin reform, to 


their 


sellor of bishops in the spiritual 
dioceses, he 
Simon de Montfort when that nobleman was 


management of 
was, on the other hand, the confidant of 
y with 


an interest 








the affairs of the reals Not 
was beyond the grasp of his 
haps, just this broad comprehensiveness of human in- 





ng of 
sympathy. It was, per 
terests which gave the Franciscan friar his great infiu- 
ence with al] classes of society, and with men of 


And Marsh have 
typical of his Order. As a body, the Franciscans were 


every 


condition Adam was, as we said 


at once the most spiritual and the most human of men 
Though most unworldly in spirit and in their own lives, 
lived much in the world and the world’s ai 
yf the City of Rome, 
influenced 


they yet 


fairs. Gregorius in his “History 
as said of them that “they 
They thrust the 


mifessional and the pulpit; 


every stratum 


t society secular clergy from the 


they filled the chairs of the 





university; they were the greatest teachers of sch« 


earning They sat in the college of cardinals 


and as Popes mounted the sacred chair. Their voices 


n in the in- 


whispered to the conscience of the 





most chamber of his dwelling, and at the most sumptu 


mis courts into the ears of the 


resounded in the halls of the Lateran and 


king. Their accents 








parliaments of the republics. They saw 





ir influenc 





And it can be said t t 
elevating as it was extensive hey had a marvellous 


facility in making themselves al] things to all men In 





the university chairs they would plunge into the d 


est theological speculations where only the trained 


thinker could follow; in their sermons to the common 


people they spoke im the homeliest language, using 


freely the common incidents of daily life to illustrate 


their teaching 





It is, in truth, hardly possible to overrate the lu- 








ence of the Franciscan friars in the ecclesiastical, po- 
litical and social life of the thirteenth century. Their 
power is one of the most striking phenomena of that 
tim und yet they derived their power not from the 
possession of great wealth or social position, or the 
yrdinary secular advantages. They professed and lived 


in the greatest poverty; they shunned dignities and 


accepted them only when compelled by Papal authority 
Their power lay in their poverty, which detached them 
from the erdinary rivalries of the world, in their deep 
human sympathies which brought them into immediat 


and in 


touch with 
ligious convictions, to which men will always pay hom 
age. The thirteenth century was the golden age of the 
friars; but their influence continued to be felt in 
yf certain relaxations and a falling off from the primi- 
fervour, fourteenth fifteer 
Various reforms of the Order brought bac 


their fellow men their intense re 


spite 





tive throughout the and 





centuries 
from time to time the primitive fervour, and in the six 
teenth century, that which has come to be commonly 


which the bearded 
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priests and lay-brothers now at Cowley belong, 
veimstated the Franciscan friar in much of his original 
prestige in the Catholic countries of Europe. But at 
this date the friars had fallen upon evil days in Eng- 
land—their houses had been confiscated, and they them- 
selves, save for a brief period during Queen Mary's 
reign, were proscribed and outlawed. 

It was not until the middle of the last century that 
they were able again to establish themselves in com- 
munity life on English soil; and it is only now, four 
centuries nearly since the suppression, that they have 
again come to live within the shadow of Oxford. The 
influence of the Order is not what it was in the golden 
age of their Oxford supremacy; yet it remains one of 
the great instruments of spiritual and religious life in 
the Catholic Church, and at the present time it seems 
as though it were entering again into something of its 
former prosperity. To-day there are over twenty thou 
sand friars professing the rule of St. Francis, not- 
withstanding the wholesale suppression of monasteries 
on the continent of Europe during the past fifty years; 
and everywhere they are beginning again to take no 
little share in the religious and social life of the Catholic 
Church. They have missions to the heathen in Africa, 
in the Far and Near East, and in South America. In 
Catholic countries they are exerting a social and re- 
ligious influence by means of a vast body of tertiaries— 
lay men and women living the ordinary life of the 
world, but attached to the Order, though without re 
ligious vows. These tertiaries number something like 
six hundred thousand. And the friars themselves are 
active in preaching and other forms of religious ser- 













ce In England they have flourishing missions 
among: the Catholic poor in London, Chester, Man- 
chester ‘oa other large towns; and two years ago they 
undertook as a special work to serve the Catholic hop- 
pickers the hop-gardens of Kent. In Ireland, too, 
they are beginning to flourish once more. and only last 
year they were commissioned by the Catholic Hier- 
archy in that country to undertake a national temper- 


ance crusade in furtherance of the great work begun 
in the early years of the Victorian period by one of 
their conferees, the world-famed Father Mathew. The. 
enthusiasm for St. Francis of Assisi, which is manifest- 
ing itself at the present time, both amongst Catholics 
and non-Catholics of all denominations, will perhaps 
ut the growth ‘and development of the Fran- 
Order in the immediate future. And certainly 
there is in the Franciscan spirit much that will com- 
mend the religious spirit of the modern world 
The love of the poor, the simple humanity and the pov- 
erty of the Franciscan friar are qualities which should 
bring the friars into sympathetic relations with the best 
religious spirits of our time, whilst the unworldliness 
and spirituality of their ideal are the corrective of 
much that is regrettable in present-day Christendom 





} 
ttsell to 


AN UP-TO-DATE STUDY OF AN 


SUBJECT. 


OLD 


The first volume to be issued by Toe Lamp 


Publishing Company will be The Prince of the | 


Apostles: a Study, under the joint authorship of 
known from his numerous writings, and the Rev. 
the Rev. Spencer Jones, M.A., already well 
Paul James Francis, S. A., Editor of Tae Lamp. 








| It is asserted by such Broadchurchmen as Canon 


Hensley Henson that the Oxford Movement has 


| spent its force and that the new theology im. 


ported from Germany, has already ca 
both Oxford and Cambridge. Latitudinarianism 
is preparing for an aggressive forward movement 
The purpose of the forth 
offer Anglo-Catholics a 
careful study of the Prerogatives of St. Peter, as 
Apostles, and the relation we 
Apostolic See of Rome in 
Anglican Communion from a 





along the whole line. 
coming volume is to 


the Prince of the 
may assume to the 
order to save the 
relapse into the same unhappy conditions 
belief and worldliness, 
dian Revival and the era of the Caroline 


of un- 
which succeeded the Lau- 
divines 
Unless some new forward impulse can be given 
to the Catholic Revival of the last century, re- 
action towards destructive 

rationalism is inevitable, and this new volume is 


criticism and bald 


designed as a contribution to the solution of the 


grave problem that confronts the Catholic wing 


of the Anglican army at the present hour 
The Titles of the several chapters as given be- 
low will convey some idea of the nature and scope 
of the volume. 
Chapter I—The Open Mind 
Il—The Pr ominence of St 
IIL—St. Peter in the Gospels 
“ IV.—St. Peter in the Acts 
“ V.—tThe Council at Jerusalem 
VIi—St. Paul’s Attitude Towards St. Peter 
VIL—St. Peter in the Apocalypse 
VIIL—Witness of the Papal Consciousn 
IX.—Witness of the Church in the East 
“  X—Witness of the Church in the West 
“ X1i—Witness of the Bri ~hurch 
. XII — _ Ecclesia Anglicana 


Peter 








xr The Ecclesia 
Tudors 
“ XIV.—The Dogmas of 
“ _XV.—Anglican Orders 
XV1—Jurisdiction 
XVIL—The Extension of the Atonement 
(a) Henry's Disobedience and Its Con- 
sequences. (b) The Divine Remedy 


The price of the volume (8 mo. small) will be 


Anglicana under the 


1854 and 1870 


fifty cts. (2s. 1d.) net, for paper edition. Cloth 
(handsomely bound) one dollar (4s. 2d.). 
To those subscribing in advance the extra 


charge for postage will not be made and their 
copies will be mailed to them in advance of the 
general distribution to newsdealers and publishers 
Address : 
Tue Lamp PustisHinc Company, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. 
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RICHEST OF ALL WOMEN. 
Cardi Rampolla, Secretary of State to Pope Leo 
Kill, discovered among the manuscripts of the Escurial 
eben he was Papal Nuncio at Madrid a biography of 
Sent Melania the Younger. wl 
iIeted, edited and had pru 
What follows is an abridgment of his narrative 
The author of t biography was named Gerontius 
From A. D. 405 until 439 h 
daily association with Melania, and after her death hs 
succeeded her as the head of a monastery which she 











ch he has lately trans- 





at the Vatican press 











was in the service of and 





founded. An eyewitness, he tells who Melania was, 


the amount of her fortune and what she did with it 





1 her husband were both Christians and 
yw literally the Saviour’s precept: “Go 
and sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven They therefore 


possessions to the 





resolved to devote 





cause of Christ 
History recor 





gmning of the 





families at 





consisted ia vi 





Cc mn losed porticoed ¢ 
a circ me and immense gardens. Its bui 
ings were d rated with paintings, mosaics, statues 





sculpture us marbles, cared for and served 


by gardeners, butchers, bakers, cooks, waiting women, 





valets and ost of necessary slaves 


the Appian 


t the fifth milestone 





circumference—its ruins have yield- 






to the Vatican museum 





~ eal , + 
coast of tilled by 


? Mauritania, in Britain, 
Gaul, with enough slaves to cultivate 


revenues, it is estimated, amounted to 


scores I 





lions of dollars. They may well have 





exceeded the civil list of amy emperor or potentate who 
any other 





ever lived, and were probably greater that 
woman ever possessed 

It is not known what use Melania made of her wealth 
before she decided to rid herself of it; her biographer 
begins his story only when she had so resolved 

Melania found it very difficult to follow the com- 
mand of her Master; public opinion, custom and above 
all the law of the Empire forbade. The Roman law 
then prohibited, except under certain restrictions, the 
alienation of real estate. Then, when this husband and 
wife decided to obey Christ's command they were minors 
and they could not sell their real estate without a de- 
cree, ratified by the Roman Senate 

At the instigation of a brother-in-law the slaves of 
the property on the Via Appia rose in insurrection, in- 
sisting that they preferred slavery, with its sure main- 


tenance, to freedom with an uncertain future, and they 
were only pacified when made over to the brother-in- 
law with a gratuity of three gold penmies apiece 

How hard it was to become poor! An imperial edict 
alone could overcome the opposition of relatives of the 
law and of the Senat his Melania secured through 
the favor of Serena, who was a niece of the Emperor 
i heodosius and his adopted daughter; the wife of Stili- 
cho and the mother-in-law of Honorius, the son and 
successor of Theodosius. For many years Stilicho and 
Serena had been the actual rulers of the western half 
f the Roman Empire 

Public rumor, which had been busy with Melania’s 
future, blaming or praising as prejudice or religious bias 
swayed, had aroused the Queen's curiosity and its ob- 
ject had been several times bidden to the imperial pal 
ace, commands which had invariably been disobeyed 
In the spring of A. D. 404 the disobedic one re 
membered that the imperial power could unmake as 
as make laws and could smooth her difficult road 
poverty 

Accompanied by her husband, several bishops and 
rerontius, who chronicles the event, she went & : 
alatine. Her train included slaves bearing many and 
ystly presents, the customary offerings to the powerfu 
nd their court. Closely veiled and wearing a dress of 
ery cheap material, the suppliant said to those who 






























emonstrated with her: 
2 2 not uncover the head which | covered 
s sake; I shall not change the garment whic 
m for my Saviour’s glory 
Her ility had its immediate reward, for Serer 
herself came forward to meet and greet her, seated her 
at her side on the golden throne, and calling her c t 
iround her, said 
hold this woman, who could be surrounded by 
ill that wealth could buy, yet for Christ's sake re 
nounces all the vanities of this world 
Serena herself declined the gifts offered 
wrhade any of her courtiers or servants to acc 


At her request the Emperor at once gave orders 
rulers of his provinces to s Melania’s est 
remit the proceeds to her 

. were all stupefied with amazement,” comments 
Gerontius 

Melania and her husband left Rome before Alar 
captured mn and went to their Sicilian estate Tt 
bles of the times delayed the sale of their possess 
for years As fast as they could they spent their wealth 
in building and endowing cl 
neries, hospitals and endowing and adornimg their altars 
with vessels of gold and of silver. 

They relieved the necessities of thousands of the 
poor and needful, sending vessels and messengers with 
moncy and necessaries for them and to the hermits and 
monks of Egypt, Jerusalem and Antioch. After twen- 
t 1 years of continuous effort they had at last 
reduced their once colossal fortune to the remnant of 
a small estate in Spain. They then went to Jerusalem, 
where they ended their days and were buried im a 
monastic retreat which they had built and endowed 

Gerontius never could give the number of slaves that 
Meiania at one time owned, but stated that in two years 
| eight thousand were liberated. He states that her an- 














thes, monasteries, nun 














y-se 






nual income was one hundred and twenty thousand 
| pounds weight in gold, equal to more than thirty mil- 
lions of United States gold coin, and, taking the pur- 
| chasing power of specie in the sixth century A. D., 
| fully equal, it is estimated, to $175,000,000 to-day.— 
Catholic Standard and Times 
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RICHARD CRASHAW, POET. 
( 16013-1049.) 
By Rev. Arthur Lioyd, M. A 


Let us travel back, in imagination at least, to 
the old-fashioned University town of Cambridge 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when James I was already dead, when Charles 
I had for several years been quarrelling with 
his faithful Commons, and when the civil war 
was just about to break out. 

England was a house divided against itself, in- 
deed, in spite of a certain outward semblance of 
tranquillity brought about by the strong measures 
of Elizabeth and her ministers, England had 
been a divided house for over a century,—ever 
since the time when Henry VIII had made a 
comparison between the charms of Anne Boleyn 
and the faded grace of Katharine of Arragon 

And Cambridge was a mirror which accurately 
The 


versity was a house divided against itself, and the 


reflected the condition of England. Uni- 
different colleges ranged themselves on one side 
or another 
traditions. 


according to their proclivities or 
When the Reformation came, some 
of the colleges had not been long founded, and 
had that 


they were favourably circumstanced for receiv- 


had no time to form traditions, so 
ing the New Learning and the Reformed doc- 
John’s, Christ's, 


Trinity (which was re-founded shortly after the 


trines. These colleges—St. 
Reformation) may be described as being dis- 
tinctly Tudor. They accepted the changes po- 
litical and religious made by Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth, and were Anglican as opposed to 
Puritan. 

These colleges, however, were too moderate in 
their tone to suit the extreme reformers in Church 
and State, and in 1584, a College of distinctly 
Puritan tendencies was founded by Sir Henry 
Mildmay. It was called Emmanuel College, was 
the University home of many of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and parent of the new foundation in new 
Cambridge—-now known by the name of its 
founder,—Harvard College. Emmanuel College 
had the warmest sympathies of the townspeople, 
who were Puritan to the backbone. They tole- 
rated the Tudor Colleges, especially in the days 


—_.. 


of Elizabethan Archbishops, Whitgift, Grindaj, 
Abbot, when Anglicanism leaned heavily on the 
Puritan side. Their whole heart went out to 
wards Emmanuel College ; some 
Colleges in the University for which the Cam. 


and there wer 


bridge townsman had no manner of use of 
liking. 

When the Reformation came, some lege. 
were already old institutions with long-formed 


traditions, which had jealously resisted all 
changes in Church and State, and which clung 
to all that they could of the old ways and insti- 
tutions. Among these were St. Catharine's 
Clare, Queens’ (to a certain extent), and Peter- 
house, which, founded in 1257, was already threc 
centuries old when Henry put his hand to the 
plough of Reformation. 

It was a ticklish time for colleges in those days 
and many a Cambridge and Oxford don t 
bled lest the fate of the religious houses s 
befall the Universities as well, or at least, t 
Colleges in the Universities which were not 
pared to accept cordially the new order of thir 

Cambridge was saved in the reign of 
and the early vears of Elizabeth, by the sagacity 
of its Vice-Chancellor, Andrew Perne, Master 
of Peterhouse, who ruled in the College fron 
1553-1558, having long before been a resident 
Fellow, active in the Univefsity, and who went 
from Cambridge to the Deanery of Ely. His 
enemies invented a new Latin pernarc, “to change 
with the times,” for he was supposed to be 
sixteenth century Vicar of Bray, but he was 






| man both large-hearted and long-headed. He 


| to Catholics and Puritans under Elizabeth 


4 


gave shelter to Protestants in the reign of Marv, 





held that a man could never do wrong provided 
he were doing good. 
D 


During Elizabeth’s reign Peterhouse was 
strongly suspected of inclining towards the sick 
of Mary Stuart. When Mary Stuart's son 
James I, came to the throne, the Society we 


comed his advent, and as the Puritan discontent 
grew louder and louder the College gradually 
became a centre of Rovalist activities. Mawe 
Master of the College from 1617 to 1625, suc 
ceeded Laud as Bishop of Bath and Wells. His 
successor, Matthew Wren, was promoted through 
Laud’s influence to Norwich, Hereford, Ely, in 
quick succession. Wren was followed by John 
Cosin, the greatest of all Archbishop Laud’s lieu- 
tenants, and like him engaged in a difficult task 
that of completing the work of the Reformation 
but of completing in a way that was not accept- 
able to the Puritan majority. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FORGED DECRETALS. 


We are sorry to find the pseudo-decretals, or 
forged decretals, still put forward as an adequate 
explanation of the relations between England 
and the Holy See in the Middle Ages. It is 
still sometimes objected: “It is idle to continue 
drumming into our ears your stereotyped for- 
mula about England and Rome in the Middle 
Ages, when you know the whole Christian world 
was deceived as to the Catholic claims all along 
those centuries by the notorious forged decre- 
tals." Now to begin with our formula once 
again 
dependence on the Holy See in spirituals is a 
phenomenon unknown to history until the reign 
of Henry VIII. 


That is our assertion, which we are prepared 


in Ecclesia Anglicana not in conscious 


to withdraw if anyone will prove it to be wrong 
It is, if we may so express it, up for discussion 
and we do not see how the forged decretals can 
affect it. 

The period of time up to Henry VIII covers 
nearly a thousand years ; let us say 930 years, viz., 
A. D. 597—1534. Let us see, then, at what point 
the decretals come in: this will be plainer if we 
set down the centuries, one underneath another 
thus 

A. D. 600—700 1000—1100. 
700—800 1100—1200 
800—900 1300—1400 
(859, Forged Decretals.) 
Qo0o—1I000 1400—1500 

1500—1 534. 

We thus see at a glance where it is that the 
decretals come in: they do not appear until 260 
years after St. Augustine came to England; in 
other words, the same distance of time separated 
the appearance of the decretals from the landing 
of St. Augustine, as separates us of to-day from 
the death of Charles I; a considerable period this 
surely, whatever else is to be said about it. Are 
we to understand, then, that all along those 260 
years the Church in England supposed the Bishop 
of Rome to be merely the patriarch of the west; 
and that after, and in consequence of, those 
decretals the Church in England was deceived 
into accepting the primacy de jure divino? 

We are anxious not to misrepresent, but we 


| it does not mean this. 


| do not know what else this protest can mean if 


Are we to say, for in- 
stance, that all the Archbishops of Canterbury 
between 597 and 859 recognized the Bishop of 
Rome as Patriarch in the west and Pope Greg- 
ory in particular as the Apostle of the English 
nation ; and that a certain leadership was allowed 
to the Roman See—all this up to 859, and noth- 
ing more; no recognition of the fact that the 
Bishop of Rome was the successor of St. Peter 
and inherited the privilege of St. Peter, and that 
St. Peter had been put in charge of the visible 
Church by our Saviour? Is this what is urged 
And next, is it urged that the forged 
decretals cheated mankind into 


against us? 
accepting the 
Bishop of Rome as Primate de jure divino? If so, 
is it not known by our critics that there are 
weighty authorities in various schools that are 
utterly opposed to the truth of such a view? 
Neander, for example, belongs to the Low 
Church party, and what is his impression? What 
he says has been quoted and urged over and 
| over again, but always ignored by those who 
seem bent on pressing the decretals into the ser- 


vice of an anti-Roman argument 
NEANDER. 

“He (the pseudo-Isidore) had no idea of intro- 
| ducing a new code; but only of presenting, in a 
connected form, the principles which must be rec- 
»gnized by everyone as correct; and on which 
depended the well-being of the Church 
| In truth even what had been said by Leo the 
Great (A. D. 440-461) concerning the Pope’s 
Primacy over the whole Church involves the 
principle of all that is to be found in the decre- 
| tals; though Leo could not bring into effect, in 


his own age, those outlines of the ideal of a 

papacy which floated before his mind.” (Jol. 71. 

Bohn.) We can testify to this from our own 

reading of Leo’s letters in the Bodleian 
MILMAN. 

Milman, again, will not be accused of a Reman 
| bias, and he “declares (Latin Christianity Vol. ti, 
| p 307) that it cannot be proved that the p eudo- 
| decretals contained anything 


absolutely new 
anything that had not been said before.” 

Now, the period between St. Leo’s day and 
the year of the forged decretals is as long as the 
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“"T —. 
period between ourselves and the reign of | at least begin their acquaintance with Christianity 
Charles I. Mr. Bowden, another Anglican | at the sixteenth century.”—/(Allies, “The See oj 


writer, bears out this contention: “The immedi- 
ate effect of the forgery was rather to sanction 
and consolidate relations already existing between 
the different orders of the Christian Hierarchy, 
than to introduce new ones.”—/(Life of Gregory 
vu., p. 56.) 
THOMAS W. ALLIES 

And now we turn to another witness,—Thomas 
W. Allies. A few 
Church of England, Mr. Allies wrote a work en- 
titled “The Church of England Cleared from 
the Charge of Schism,” in which he said that 


years before leaving the 


after a careful study of antiquity he had come to 
the conclusion that “a Primacy of divine insti- 
tution had indeed been given to the See of Peter, 
but that the degree to which it had been pressed 
in later times formed an excuse for those Com- 
munions which, while they maintained the Catho- 
lic faith whole and entire, were de facto severed 
from it.” 

But later on, he read through his authorities 
again, and what his mature thoughts were we 
prefer to set down in his own words: 

“And now I went over again the testimonies 
of antiquity, which I had before put together, and 
many others besides; and I found that one or 
two confusions and incoherencies of mind—es- 
pecially the not understanding accurately, the 
distinction between the power of Order and the 
power of Jurisdiction and their consequences— 
had alone prevented my seeing, not merely a 
Primacy of divine institution, but how full, com- 
plete, and overwhelming was the testimony of 
the Church before the division of East and West 
to the Supremacy of St. Peter's See, as at present 
claimed (italics Mr. Allies in 1850), the very 
same and no other.” 

And now he turns to the forged decretals: 

“I had it proved to me by the evidence of un- 
numbered witnesses, that the charge of such su- 
premacy being originated by the false decretals 
of Isidore Mercator was a most groundless, I 
fear also, a most malignant and treacherous im- 
putation. And, moreover, I felt convinced that 
those who deny the Papal Supremacy must, if 
they are honest men, cease to study history, or 


| S. Peter” —Preface pp. xz 

No definite reunion movement had dx eloped 
itself in that day (1850), but our quotation rep- 
resents the deliberate and mature conviction of 
an able and sincere man at a moment when he 
was going to face temporal ruin in consequence 
of it; and we see what he thought of the forged 
decretals when urged to explain the Papal posi 


, 271.) 


tion. Our friendly critics do not go to these 
| lengths and we are not transferring the imputa- 
tion to them, but we commend these strong words 
| to their careful consideration whenever they are 
tempted ¢o accuse us of onesidedness for not 
allowing the decretal argument to disturb our 
| deliberate conclusions on the relations of Eng- 
land and the Holy See in the Middle Ages 
ROBERT I. WILBERFORCE. 

And now we turn to another witness at the 
same solemn moment in his religious life, when 
he was about to surrender a high ecclesiastical 

| position and his temporal prospects for the sake 
Robert Wilber- 
| force was a theologian of reputation and his im- 
pression of the decretals shall also be given in 
his own words: 


of his deliberate conclusions. 


“The unknown author of the spurious decre- 
tals, coming soon after the time of St. Boniface. 
seems to have suppesed that the polity, which 
by that time had grown up, must have existed 
under the selfsame form from the time of the 
Apostles. His forgeries, 
structed on the supposition, that the machinery 
which he saw around him had been elaborated 
by St. Peter himself. Unhappily his statements 
were admitted in an uncritical age ; and the large 


therefore, were con- 


use which was made of them contributed greatly 
When the for- 
gery was discovered, the Primacy also was sup- 
posed to rest upon those fictions which had ante- 
dated the Supremacy. Whereas it is historically; 
inaccurate to suppose that even the Supremacy 
was based upon these forgeries, since they 
themselves grew out of the Supremacy. Its real 
authority is no more invalidated by such fictions, 
than the Gospels by their spurious counterfeits. 
They merely indicate the erroneousness of the 


to the reaction which followed. 
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impression, that an institution which is seen in 
its prime can never have existed in a state of 
infancy.”"—(Principles of p. 204.) 
When to all added the that the 
decretals were not even forged in the interests 
of the Pope; their immediate object being to 


Authority, 


tact 


this is 


“relieve the bishops and the inferior clergy from 
the tyranny of the Metropolitans who were but 
too frequently the tools of the secular power ;” 
and Father Ryder quotes one authority, Blascus 
as observing “that these decretals where the in- 
terests of the episcopate are not at stake, do not 
uphold even the well- 
See, and in 
some cases (whether wittingly or not is uncer- 
When again 


concern themselves to 


established privileges of the Holy 
them.” 


tain) actually contravene 


we recall the evidence of Kemble, the 
Protestant ) 
Church, to the effect that “the cl: 
man See were acquiesced in and admitted by” 


great 
Anglo-Saxon 
ns of the Ro- 


authority on the 





that Church; and that on this point “there can 
be no dispute,” we are surely not open to the 
charge of onesidedness when we reject as of no 
force the contention that but for these forgeries 
the Ecclesia Anglicana would not have found 
herself in conscious dependence on the Holy See 
in spirituals throughout the Middle Ages. Any 
who care to read a temperate statement of the 
position will find it in the Note on Essay xiii 
Essays Critical and Historical, by 
Edition, vol. ii, 1887. 


Of course the objection is that modern Papal 





Newman, 7th 


claims are something altogether different fron 
the position of the Holy See in early times; and 
a distinction is sometimes drawn between “Pri- 
macy” and “Supremacy ;” but Wilberforce shows 
clearly how the Supremacy is only the Primacy 
under certain conditions; and it is 
forgotten that the definition of 1870 in 
one respect reduced and limited the belief in 
Papal Infallibility.—a belief which had been held 


for centuries by many as an opinion—by confin- 


acting con- 


stantly 


ing its scope and thereby saving it from extrava- 
gance. And even here when we are confronted 
by the contrast infancy of the 
Church and its manhood, and when Anglicans 
are disposed to point to such councils as Chalce- 
don as contradicting the theory of Papal Infalli- 


between the 


| ciscan needs to 


wart 


| from the time that he began to have companions” 


' 


bility, is it not the other side that they require 
to have inflicted upon them? 

Turn for instance to pages 22-43 in Dom Chap- 
man’s Lecture to the Society of St. Thomas, re- 
cently published (The First Eight General Coun- 
cils and Papal Infaliibility, 6d. Catholic Truth So- 
ciety) and see how he contests the position that 
the bishops at Chalcedon examined and pro- 
nounced upon the dogmatic tome of St. 
“We shall see,” “that the Roman 
pronouncement treated as an irreformable 


Leo 

he writes, 
was 
decree, or (to be more accurate) as an authentic 
declaration of the unfailing tradition of the Ro- 
man Church.” 

However, the point before us this month is the 
relation of the forged decretals to the belief of 
the Medieval Church in the Primacy de jure 
livino; and it is not because we are onesided 
that we sav that belief would have been where it 
was without the decretals, but because to affirm 
would be, we think, to say what is 

5. J 


the contrary 
not true 


LITERARY NOTES 
For the lovers of Franciscan literature, and they are 
Dolphin Press provides 
another of Father Pascal Robinson's scholarly trans- 
‘The Golden Blessed Brother 
of Assisi, newly transla an Introduction 


and Sketch of His 1 The Dolphin Press 


large and growing class, the 





ations, ings of the 






ues 


* $1.00 








1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Like all that is 
sues from this press, the book-making is of the best 
in paper, type and illustrations 

Who that has read the Fioretti does not love Brother 
Giles? “No one at all conversant with things Fran- 





Brother Giles was 
with the 


be told of that stal- 
Francis 
*The 
Knight of our Round Table’ St. Francis called him 
and Giles remains the ideal 
Like the other first 
stamped very deeply upon him the impress « 


little band ‘who were Blessed 


Franciscan 
Saint 


type of the 
Friar.” companions the 


f his great 


| ideal, and no one of them more resolutely refused ever 


after to barter the liberty and joy thus gained for the 
shackles of material goods, though being a man of 
| peace he was not drawn into the disputes about the 
strict observance which followed the death of St 
Francis. It is a great temptation to quote some of 
| the many characteristic and delightful stories told of 


| Brother Giles, but we must leave our readers to enjoy 
‘ them in the book itself. Of the Golden Sayings, Father 
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the Franciscan 
asceticism, re- 


Robinson writes: “There existed in 
Order from an early date a of 
markable no less for great clevation of thought than 
for singular vivacity and picturesqueness of expression 
This two-fold 
happily blended than in the Dicta 


school 


is perhaps nowhere more 
furca of Blessed 
do not hesitate to 
Very wise and wonder- 


characteristic 


Giles, a work which the Bollandists 
rank at the head of its class.” 
fully pregnant are such sayings as these 

“What is humility? Give each his due.” 

“Unless a man becomes two persons, a judge and a 


master, he cannot be saved.” 





“Anyone who honoureth others can hardly ever fall 
grievously.” 
Though many of Brother Giles’ sayings are short 


and pithy, others longer, mz being answers to 


to him | 


are 





questions put ”y persons secking instruction in 





the spiritual life, and they are arranged in chapters 
under such headings as: “On Penance,” “On Con- 
templation,” “On Contempt of the World,” etc. Fran- 
ciscan picturesqueness of expression is shown in such 
sayings as these 

“The eagle which flicth very high would not fly so 
high if he had one of the beams of St. Peter’s Church 


tied to 
“O 


each wing 
Dove, what a sweet plaint thou knowest 
wilt thou do, since thou 
“O Lady Quail, I desire 
I de- 
la, la, 
(here, here!)” 


Sister 
O sinner! what 
not wish learn 
to come to thee to listen to 
to that 


(there, there!) but thou 


how to make 


dost to it?” 
the praises of God 
dost 


sayest qua, qua 


sire remember thou not say, 








One of the penalties of the critical study of to-day is 
cherished treasures. It a 
in the Fioretti of 


that it robs us of many is 
blow to find that the 
Louis of France visiting Brother Giles, and of their 
exchanging no words | 


pronounced apocryphal 


exquisite story 
St 
mut only tender embrace, 
We 
selves with Ruskin’s remark 


Brother Giles knelt 
Perugia matters not a whit 


a is 
are asked to console our 

“Whether St 
together the 
That a king 
monk could be conceived to have thoughts of each other 


Louis and 
of 


poor 


ever in streets 


or a 
which no words could speak, and that indeed the king's 
tenderness and humility made such a tale credible to 
the people that is what you must meditate on here.” 
This is poor comfort, but alas! in these days of criticism 
(higher and otherwise) one must beware of believing 
too much 

“Here end some 
useful words of the Blessed Brother Giles which 
-ompanions heard from his lips. But the holy Brother 
Giles lived fifty-three years, less one day, in the Order; 
for he went to the Blessed Francis at St. Mary of the 
Porziuncula on the day of St. George, and on the 
Vigil of St. George he went to the Lord 


In conclusion one codex ends thus 


very 


is, Ecclesia: 
A Planned Series of Papers 


One of the notable books of the month 
The Church 


of Christ 


' they wish to hold to the truth 


























Edited by Arnold Harris Mattheu Bros 
The names of the contributors is sufficient f the 
weight of the articles, among them beir ) : 
man, O. S. B.; Father R. H. Benson 

Finlay, S. J. There is an appendix by t 

Jones, Rector of Moreton Marsh, on “Eng and 
the Holy Sce in the Middle Ages,” of which the tholic 
World say ‘The contribution of the greatest original 
value is beyond question the appendix, in which the 
writer establishes, mainly by the reproduction of origi- 
nal documents the proposition An Ecclesia Anglicana 
not in conscious deper m the Holy See in spir- 
ituals is a phenomenon unknown to history until the 
reign of Henry VIII. He covers a period between 597, 
the conversion of England, and 1534, the year re- 
pudiation, and he subdivides it into the eras before and 
after the Norman Conguest, 1066. The writer draws 
copiously from a source which has only 





come available, the two volumes published 






of a series which, when complete wil] 


















contain 

calendar of all entries in the Vatican Papal 
of the Middle Ages istrating the history of Gre 
Britain and Ireland. Special attention ix gi 
name of Grosseteste, Bishop of Linculn, 1175-125 

The Rev. Mr. Jones observes: ‘The lesse 
we learn from the life of Grosseteste is wl we arte 
coming to recognize as the supreme question c 
moment, viz., the distinction between two department 
of power, one of which belongs rightly to the Holy 


See according to the unanimous belief prior to th 
Reformation, the other to the State; and furthermore 
the distinction that has to be carefully observed at 
all times in a world like this, viz, the distinction be- 
tween a legitimate use of power, and its abuse.” To a 
full apprehension of the lesson he looks forward to 
a unification of Chris m, by a general recognition 
of the Primacy of Holy See, de jure divino 
‘Such, let it be repeat even once again, is the ques- 





tion all over the world at 
question of 
accurate d 
Such is the problem whic 
eyes in Italy, where 
and upon the right 
settlement of the 
well in France 


the present moment; 
and 





more particularly 
and temporals 

is being worked out before our 
it is known as the Roman question; 
solution of this problem depends the 
Religious difficulty in England as 


jurisdiction 


istinction between spirituals 





as 


Readers of Tue Lamp will remember a notable se- 
ries of articles which appeared during 1904 by the 
Rev. Spencer Jones in its pages, called “England and 
the Holy See During the Middle Ages,” which dealt 
with this same proposition and which quoted frequently 
from Dr. Bliss’ edition of the Vatican Papal Regesta 
Indeed we are constantly beating over the same ground 
for it is only by the reiteration of these facts that the 
present generation can be brought to believe that their 
previous conceptions of the history of the Middle Ages 
must, in the light of modern research, be revised, if 
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